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TO OUR STOCKHOLDERS: 


Considerable progress was made by 
your company in 1966 and had its 
momentum not been interrupted by 
the peak season strike, earnings would 
have substantially surpassed the rec- 
ord high of a year ago. However, 1966 
net earnings of $38,308,000 were still 
second highest in United’s history. 

The strike was by far the most ser- 
ious that has ever affected United and 
the airline industry. Operations were 
at a virtual standstill for 43 days dur- 
ing the period when traffic is normally 
at its peak. Your company’s strong 
recovery was most encouraging, with 
traffic in the last four months of the 
year 27 per cent above the correspond- 
ing period of 1965. 

The Douglas Super DC-8, pictured 
on the cover, is the world’s largest 
commercial jet and represents a new 
generation of giant subsonic aircraft. 
United has ordered 25 of these 198- 
passenger aircraft, more than any 
other airline, and was first to place it 
in operation by introduction into Ha- 
waiian service. Its greatly expanded 
passenger-cargo capacity enables it to 
operate with substantially increased 
economic efficiency in serving United’s 
high-density routes. 

Complementing the Super DC-8 fleet, 
five still larger subsonic jets — Boeing 
747s which can carry almost 400 pas- 
sengers — have been ordered for 1970 
delivery. United has an option for an 
additional five with delivery in 1971. 
Your company also has reserved de- 
livery positions for 12 supersonic jets 
— six Concordes and six Boeing SSTs. 

Recognizing the need to provide ex- 
panded air cargo service at reasonable 
rates for smaller cities, United and 
The Boeing Company designed the 
“quick change” version of the Boeing 
727. In 1966 United placed in service 
15 of these convertible passenger- 
cargo aircraft, and results have been 
most encouraging. 

Additional financing in the form of 
common stock and convertible deben- 
tures was accomplished during the 
year, providing further funds for the 
equipment program. 

United has applied for extension of 
its route from the Mainland and 
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Hawaii to the South Pacific and Far 
East in the Transpacific Service Case. 
Your company is vigorously and ag- 
gressively presenting its capabilities 
to operate these routes. We feel that 
the Civil Aeronautics Board should 
designate a carrier that has the exper- 
ience, facilities and financial resources 
to carry through a tremendous de- 
velopment program. United, with its 
transpacific experience to Hawaii since 
1947 and Pacific military service in 
three wars, together with its financial 
stability and appropriate equipment, 
best meets these requirements. We 
are hopeful of a successful outcome. 

Your company is working with in- 
dustry groups, airport management 
and government agencies to solve 
mounting problems of airport capaci- 
ties and terminal] facilities. Master 
Plan Reports indicating the require- 
ments deriving from the industry’s vig- 
orous growth have been prepared for 
various major airports. Reports for 
all large airports on United’s system 
will be completed by mid-1967. 

To more effectively produce and 
market your company’s services and 
keep pace with anticipated heavy traf- 
fic growth, administration of the field 
functions of sales and customer ser- 
vices was consolidated and strength- 
ened by establishing eight regional vice 
presidents reporting to a vice president 
of sales and services. This organiza- 
tional change will provide more timely 
and direct reaction to operational prob- 
lems and customer needs. 

United introduced, and aggressively 
promoted, a very successful “Discover 
America” excursion fare and adopted 
other promotional travel plans. In 
addition, more traffic-generating air 
freight rates were introduced. Con- 
tinued promotion of these fares and 
rates will further broaden the pleasure 
travel and air freight markets and 
profitably use available capacity. 

The average price of transportation 
to our customers in 1966 was down 17 
per cent from 1962 while other price 
indexes have moved upward. At the 
same time, quality of service in terms 
of speed, frequency, comfort and re- 
liability has improved. 


The year ahead offers promise of 
still greater progress, reflecting ever 
wider acceptance of air travel, broad- 
ening of the pleasure travel market by 
greater use of travel credit and con- 
tinuing traffic generated by military 
activity. At the same time, we con- 
tinue to pursue a constructive pro- 
gram of cost control to meet the chal- 
lenge of constantly rising prices. 

We are enthusiastic about the pros- 
pects for 1967 and earnings are ex- 
pected to improve. The many expres- 
sions of good will and confidence from 
customers, stockholders and employees 
are greatly appreciated. 


President 


1966 
OPERATING REVENUES <e-o 4 etcetera ee $856,903,000 
OPERATING EXPENSES 5: 555 2 ee ee oe ene $785,362,000 


EARNINGS, BEFORESMIAXES 5.3. tan ce eae eee eer 
TAXES ‘ON: INCOMB? code aca eter e dncmeienl een ee cren eer 
NET EARNINGS AND GAIN ON SALE OF AIRCRAFT...... 


$ 60,683,000 
$ 24,069,000 
$ 38,308,000 


CASH DIVIDENDS ON COMMON STOCK..............:... 
EARNINGS REINVESTED ips ce yor eric ee hee ee 


$ 14,502,000 
$ 23,050,000 


COMMON STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY...............-.-4..: $406,855,000 
REVENUE PASSENGER MILES................00ceeeeeees 13,387,538,000 
PASSENGER: LOADEEACTORG mum =a seen: 1. eee 57.6% 
REVENUE PASSENGERS CARRIED.............0-ee0eeee. 18,333,000 
REVENUE TON MINES ue eee ee 1,710,625,000 
REVENUE PLANE MILES FLOWN...............-eeeeeee- 246,001,000 
AVERAGE COST TO PASSENGER PER MILE............. 5.48¢ 
AVERAGE COST TO FREIGHT SHIPPER PER TON MILE.. 19.8¢ 


United and the airline industry en- 
joyed a continued upsurge in demand 
in 1966. Had it not been for the air- 
line machinists’ strike, which held op- 
erations to a virtual standstill from 
July 8 through August 19, the year 
would have produced the best earnings 
in your company’s history. Revenue 
ton mile volume established an indus- 
try record but the gain over 1965 was 
held to 13 per cent. During the first 
half of the year, total revenue ton 
miles increased 33 per cent over the 
first half of 1965. Recovery from the 
strike was rapid and the last four 
months of the year showed a revenue 
ton mile gain of 27 per cent over the 
like period of 1965. 

Financial data and operating statis- 
tics presented throughout this report 
reflect the effect of the 43-day strike 
even though no further reference is 
made to this service interruption. 


Earnings 


Net earnings were $38,308,000 com- 
pared with $45,767,000 in 1965. The 
months of July and August resulted 
in a net loss of $8,370,000-compared 
with a net profit of $15,771,000 for the 
same months of 1965. 

The year’s earnings per common 
share amounted to $2.44 as against 
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1965 


$792,759,000 
$706,224,000 
$ 77,540,000 
$ 31,773,000 
$ 45,767,000 


$ 11,822,000 
$ 33,162,000 
$271,270,000 


12,384,683,000 


55.3% 
17,340,000 
1,512,266,000 
241,440,000 
5.74¢ 

20.0¢ 


Change 
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+ 11.2% 
— 21.7% 
— 24.2% 
— 16.3% 
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— 30.5% 
+ 50.0% 


+ 81% 
+ 4.2% 
+ 5.7% 
+ 13.1% 
+ 1.9% 
— 45% 
— 10% 


Per Common Share 


1966 1965 
$ 2.44  $ 3.34 
$ 94 $ 88 
$1.50 $ 2.46 
$24.53 $19.71 


OPERATING REVENUE AND NET EARNINGS — 


$3.34 a year ago, after providing for 
preferred dividends and based on the 
average number of shares outstanding 
after adjustment for the two-for-one 
stock split on April 29, 1966. An aver- 
age of 1,916,151 more shares were out- 
standing during 1966. 

The rate of return on invested cap- 
ital was 5.9 per cent compared with 
8.6 per cent in 1965 and considerably 
below the 10.25 per cent established 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board as a 
fair and reasonable average. These 
computations include the value of 
leased aircraft in the investment base 
and exclude from net earnings the re- 
duction in taxes due to the 7 per cent 
investment tax credit. 


Revenues 


Revenues reached a new high of $856,- 
903,000, up 8.1 per cent over last year, 
including $17,969,000 received from 
four non-struck airlines under a Mu- 
tual Aid Agreement. This increase 
was achieved despite a 7 per cent dilu- 
tion in revenue per ton mile of payload 
resulting from various promotional 
passenger fare and cargo rate re- 
ductions. Passenger revenues totaled 
$734,185,000, up 3.3 per cent, even 
though average revenue per passenger 
mile declined 4.5 per cent. Air freight 
revenues rose to $64,408,000, a 39 per 
cent gain over 1965. Mail revenues of 
$25,838,000 were up 10 per cent and 
express revenues of $6,818,000 were 
down 10 per cent. 


Expenses 


Operating expenses totaled $785,362,- 
000, up 11.2 per cent, including the 
cost of providing 8 per cent more ser- 
vice in terms of available ton miles 
flown. Prices for labor, materials and 
service continued to rise, but were more 
than countered by volume increases, 
improved techniques and equipment 
and by operating efficiencies. 
Interest on long term debt totaled 
$19,664,000, an increase of $4,224,000 
over 1965, reflecting additional financ- 
ing for equipment orders placed in 
1966. However, by investment of tem- 
porary surplus funds, this added ex- 
pense was more than offset by an in- 
crease of $6,206,000 in interest income 
which totaled $9,829,000 for the year. 


Taxes 


Total taxes of $136,787,000 were paid 
to or collected for Federal, state and 
local governments in 1966. 

United’s direct taxes consisting of 
Federal and state income taxes, social 
security, unemployment, property and 


fuel taxes, amounted to $45,618,000. 
This is equal to $2.96 per common 
share compared with net earnings of 
$2.44 a share. 

Your company also collected from 
customers $32,647,000 in transporta- 
tion taxes to reimburse the govern- 
ment for use of the Federal airways. 
This was in addition to $2,794,000 in 
fuel taxes paid directly by United for 
airport and airway usage. Withhold- 
ing and social security taxes of $58,- 
440,000 were collected from employees 
for Federal and state governments. 

United follows a policy of deducting 
from the current year’s Federal in- 
come tax expense all of the 7% Invest- 
ment Tax Credit used. Taxable earn- 
ings for 1966 permitted the use of 
$4,977,000 of available investment 
credit against tax payments applicable 
to 1966, thereby increasing net earn- 
ings by a like amount. Investment 
credit generated in 1966 was $10,- 
242,000. Unused credit of $16,137,000, 
including the amount carried forward 
from prior years, may be applied to 
future income taxes. 

Recent legislation suspended the in- 
vestment tax credit on equipment or- 
dered between October 10, 1966 and 
December 31, 1967. In view of the 
amount of available unused credit 
carried forward and the substantial 
amounts of equipment on order not 
affected by the suspension, your man- 
agement believes that 1967 earnings 
will not be materially affected by the 
temporary suspension of the invest- 
ment tax credit. 


Unit Revenues Reflect Further 
Reduced Price of Air Transportation 
The continuing demand for lower 
priced service, combined with various 
promotional fare and commodity rate 
reductions introduced to develop ad- 
ditional traffic, resulted in a 7 per cent 
decline in revenue per ton mile of pay- 
load from 52.1¢ in 1965 to 48.6¢ in 
1966. Average revenue per passenger 
mile dropped from 5.74¢ to 5.48¢, or 
4.5 per cent, while average- revenue 
per cargo ton mile decreased from 
23.8¢ to 22.7¢, or 5 per cent. 

Since 1962 air transportation cost 
to the customer has decreased from 
an average of 58.7¢ per ton mile to 
48.6¢, a reduction of 17 per cent. 


Unit Expense 

Despite the continuing expenses in- 
curred during the period when opera- 
tions were restricted to military char- 


UNIT REVENUE AND EXPENSE 
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ter service representing only about 5 
per cent of normal traffic, operating 
expenses per revenue ton mile de- 
creased slightly from 46.7¢ in 1965 to 
45.9¢ in 1966. Expenses per available 
ton mile increased from 22.6¢ to 23.3¢. 

A more meaningful indication of the 
trend in unit expenses is obtained by 
comparison of the ten months of 1966, 
excluding July and August, with unit 
costs during 1965. Operating expenses 
per revenue ton mile for these ten 
months were 44¢, down 6 per cent from 
last year and expenses per available 
ton mile were 22.1¢, down 2 per cent. 


Traffic 


United’s total traffic again established 
industry records. Revenue passenger 
miles increased 8 per cent over 1965, 
freight ton miles were up 41 per cent, 
mail ton miles rose 15 per cent, and 
express was down 6 per cent. 

Your company carried 18,333,000 
revenue passengers and its fleet oper- 
ated 13,388,000,000 revenue passenger 


Parts request system with automated oral response 


saves man hours and reduces inventory cost. miles, 325,380,000 freight ton miles, 
83,770,000 mail ton miles and 19,117,- 
United’s new style boarding area at Detroit’s Metropolitan Airport. 000 express ton miles. 


Jet aircraft now provide 91.7 per 
cent of United’s available seat miles 
and 95.2 per cent of available cargo 
ton miles. 


Load Factors 


United’s combined passenger load fac- 
tor in 1966 was 57.6 per cent as com- 
pared with 55.3 per cent last year, an 
increase of 4 per cent. This gain was 
realized despite the continued rapid 
expansion in jet capacity by your com- 
pany and its competitors. 

The first class passenger load factor 
was 55.2 per cent, up from 52.7 per 
cent. The coach load factor was 60.9 
per cent, up from 57.8. The one class/ 
standard load factor was 40.8 per cent, 
down from 582.7, chiefly due to conver- 
sion of all Boeing 727 aircraft from 
one class configuration to combination 
first class and coach. 

United’s overall payload factor (to- 
tal revenue ton miles related to avail- 
able ton miles) increased by 5 per cent 
over 1965 to 50.7 per cent as compared 
with 48.4 per cent last year. 


Two-For-One Stock Split 


At the Annual Meeting on April 28, 
1966, stockholders approved a two-for- 
one split of common stock effective 
April 29. Certificates for the addi- 
tional shares were mailed to stock- 
holders on May 9. 


Dividends 


Quarterly cash dividends on common 
stock of $.375 were paid in the first 
quarter of 1966, equivalent to $ .1875 
per share reflecting the two-for-one 
stock split. In conjunction with the 
stock split, quarterly dividends were 
increased to $.25 per share. Total 
cash dividends per common share for 
the year were $ .9375. Your company 
has paid dividends on its common stock 
without interruption since 1950. 
Quarterly dividends totaling $5.50 
per share were paid on the outstand- 
ing 544% Cumulative Preferred Stock. 


Financing 


A subscription rights offering was 
made to United’s common stockholders 
of record on May 18, 1966 to buy, at 
$48 per share, one additional share of 
common stock for each ten shares held. 
This offering of 1,476,412 shares, with 
gross proceeds totaling $71,026,798, 
was 99.2 per cent subscribed, leaving 
only 11,372 shares for purchase by the 
underwriters. 

On December 20, 1966, United is- 
sued $103,420,200 of 5% Subordinated 
Debentures due December 1, 1991, con- 
vertible into common stock on or prior 
to December 1, 1981. Subscription 
rights were issued to common stock- 
holders to purchase $100 principal 
amount of debentures for each 16 
shares held of record on December 5, 
1966. Of these rights 98.8 per cent 
were exercised, leaving only 1.2 per 
cent for purchase by the underwriters. 
These debentures, subject to certain 
anti-dilution provisions, may be con- 
verted into common stock on the basis 
of two shares for each $100 principal 
amount of debentures and upon pay- 
ment of $35. 

The proceeds of this equity and 
debt financing will be used in connec- 
tion with the acquisition of the jet air- 
craft your company has on order and 
for related facilities and equipment. 

Cash generated in 1966 from depre- 
ciation, amortization and earnings to- 
taled $107,967,000 equal to $7.02 per 
common share. In addition, $16,974,000 
was received through exercise of war- 
rants and conversion of debentures. 


Additions to Property and Equipment 


Payments for property and equipment 
during 1966 were $193,120,000. New 
jet aircraft and related flight equip- 
ment expenditures were $162,321,000, 
including $95,769,000 of advance pay- 
ments. Expenditures for new and im- 
proved ground equipment and facilities 
were $30,554,000. 


Source and Disposition of Funds 


WORKING CAPITAL AT BEGINNING OF PERIOD..... 


ADDITIONS DURING PERIOD: 


Net earnings and gain on sale of aircraft...... 


Operating expenses not requiring cash — 


Depreciation and amortization. . 
Deferred Federal income tax.... 
Other items casa oe 
Sale of property and equipment.... 
Sale of 5% notes due 1985......... 
Sale of 5% subordinated debentures 
Sale of 4% subordinated debentures 
Saleyor-commonstock:7. acs. eces 


USED DURING PERIOD: 


Purchase of property and equipment.......... 


Reduction of long term debt....... 
Dividends on common and preferred 
Othemitems, mets wreeee ae.) oo. 


NET INCREASE DURING THE PERIOD... 


1966 Revenue Dollar 


SOURCE 


PASSENGER 
REVENUE 
FULL FARE 67.9¢ 


DISPOSITION 


REPLACEMENT PARTS 
AND OTHER GOODS 
AND SERVICES 26.3¢ 


EMPLOYEE WAGES AND 
BENEFITS 42.9¢ 


StOCKaee 


|) INSURANCE 1.4¢ 
INTEREST 1.1¢ 


1966 1965 
$138,318,000 $ 14,576,000 
$ 38,308,000  $ 45,767,000 

69,659,000 61,762,000 
9,208,000 14,959,000 
560,000 3,110,000 
3,723,000 2,898,000 
— 175,000,000 
103,420,000 ~- 
— 66,534,000 
86,376,000 10,236,000 
$313,254,000  $380,266,000 
$193,120,000  § $153,502,000 
10,666,000 86,592,000 
15,258,000 12,605,000 
3,167,000 3,825,000 
$222,211,000  $256,524,000 
$ 91,043,000  $123,742,000 
$229,361,000  $138,318,000 


TAXES 3.9¢ 


ALL OTHER REVENUE 6.8¢ 


FREIGHT REVENUE 7.5¢ 


EXCURSION FARE 4.4¢ 


MILITARY AND YOUTH FARE 5.4é 


FAMILY PLAN FARE 8.0¢ 


FUEL AND OIL 11.8¢ 


DEPRECIATION 8.1¢ 


CASH DIVIDENDS 1.8¢ 
RETAINED IN BUSINESS 2.7¢ 


In addition United took delivery of 
20 Boeing 727 type aircraft, having an 
estimated value of $98,000,000 which 
were leased from the manufacturer on 
a short term basis with an extension 
option. Eight more such aircraft will 
be delivered under lease agreements 
in early 1967. 

Commitments for future capital ex- 
penditures amounted to $646,306,000 
at year end, of which $599,687,000 is 
for jet aircraft on order for delivery 
through 1970. 


Stockholders 


Stockholders’ equity at year end 
amounted to $420,370,000, up from 
$285,262,000 at December 31, 1965. 
The number of shares of common stock 
outstanding as of December 31, 1966 
was 16,586,686 compared with 13,759,- 
890 (after adjusting for two-for-one 
stock split) as of December 31, 1965. 

Shares of preferred stock decreased 
to 135,150, reflecting the required an- 
nual redemption of 4,770 shares. 

Common and preferred stockholders 
at the close of 1966 totaled 41,242 as 
compared with 28,046 at the end of 
1965. 


INVESTED CAPITAL 
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Wi reinvested earnings 


Sparkling clean jets for the friendly skies. 


OPERATING PROPERTY AND EQUIPMENT 
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net book value of ground property 
net book value of flight equipment 


On-Time Performance 


Your company maintained high stan- 
dards of schedule performance in 1966 
even though delays caused by airport 
congestion and air traffic control con- 
tinued to mount. For the year, 98.4 per 
cent of scheduled route mileage was 
operated and arrivals on-time or with- 
in 15 minutes averaged 82.2 per cent. 


Airports 


Landings and takeoffs have multiplied 
rapidly in recent years making it diffi- 
cult to expand airport facilities fast 
enough to fully keep pace with ad- 
ditional aircraft movements. Conse- 
quently, runway availability is fre- 
quently tight at various airports, re- 
sulting in delays which are beyond 
airline control. 

Alert to the growing inadequacy of 
airport facilities, your management 
has been working toward solution of 
the problem with industry groups, air- 
port officials and government agencies. 
Improvements now planned or under- 
way are expected to prevent further 
widening of the gap between airport 
capacities and aircraft traffic volume. 

The company’s facilities and airport 
planning functions have been expanded. 
Master Plan Reports for all airports 
United serves, reflecting future space 
requirements at terminals based on 
traffic growth forecasts, are being pre- 
pared. These needs are presented to 
airport management, planning author- 
ities and others involved in airport ex- 
pansion. Such plans to keep pace with 
growth between now and 1970 have 
already been developed or are well 
along for the 20 heavy-volume air- 
ports on United’s system. 


All-Weather Operations 


Most of United’s Douglas DC-8s and 
Boeing 727s are now equipped and 
qualified to operate under Category II 
of the Federal Aviation Agency’s pro- 
gram designed to achieve all-weather 
operations. Category II permits land- 
ings when the cloud cover is down 
to 150 feet and surface visibility 
restricted to three-eighths of a mile. 
Outfitting of runways with Category 
II equipment is progressing slowly and 
to date only four airports on United’s 
system meet FAA specifications. How- 
ever, your company is proceeding with 
its program of installing the necessary 
electronic equipment to qualify all jet 
aircraft for the lower landing minima. 


Engine test-cells and skilled technicians with electronic equipment 


assure precision jet engine performance. 


PER CENT OF NET EARNINGS 
TO CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 
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Winter Operations 


As a result of United’s leadership in 
demonstrating the value of fog dis- 
persal operations, the cloud-seeding 
technique is now being used to dispel 
supercool fog at 18 airports. During 
the winter of 1965-66 a total of 93 suc- 
cessful seeding operations were con- 
ducted benefiting 195 United flights 
and 4,500 passengers who otherwise 
would have been delayed. Approxi- 
mately 6,800 passengers on flights of 
other airlines also benefited. United is 
now investigating techniques to dispel 
the more common type of fog which 
occurs in mild weather. 

Snow and ice removal from air- 
craft was greatly speeded this winter 
through the use of de-icer guns devel- 
oped by United engineers. Each gun 
can spray up to 100 gallons of glycol 
de-icing solution per minute. With 
this equipment and mobile de-icer 
units, introduced by United in 1963, a 
large jet is de-iced with glycol in two 
to four minutes, as compared with 
approximately 15 minutes using the 
old type nozzles. 


Airborne Radar and Air Data Computers 


An improved radar system which en- 
ables pilots to detect still smaller 
storm areas and at greater distances 
has now been installed on most of the 
jet fleet. Installation will be completed 
this year. 

United’s jet fleet will be the first to 
carry air data computers. This equip- 
ment to be installed by 1968 will sim- 
plify maintenance and logistics prob- 
lems. Information correlation and an- 
alysis of several instruments will be 
combined in a single computer. It will 
read air pressure and temperature and 
convert them into altitude and air speed 
to keep pilots informed of aircraft per- 
formance. Adjustment of cabin pres- 
sure and reporting of altitude to 
ground stations also will be automatic. 


Computerized Flight Planning 


United has used computerized flight 
planning on a limited scale since 1959 
but a new system which became opera- 
tional in the latter part of 1966 will 
eventually prepare flight plans and 
monitor in-flight performance for the 
entire fleet. Known as AFPAM (Au- 
tomatic Flight Planning and Monitor- 
ing), it is the largest and most versa- 
tile installation of its kind in the in- 
dustry. Personnel in dispatch offices, 
using keyboards and cathode ray tube 
displays, have immediate access to cen- 


tral computers. When AFPAM be- 
comes fully operational, the system 
will improve aircraft schedule per- 
formance and produce annual fuel sav- 
ings of over $1,000,000 in addition to 
significant labor savings. 


‘Jet Deliveries — 1966-67 


Forty-one additional aircraft were re- 
ceived in 1966, increasing United’s jet 
fleet to 189 aircraft. New additions 
consist of four DC-8s, four DC-8F Jet 
Freighters, 18 standard Boeing 727s 
and 15 Boeing 727QCs. The last are 
Quick Change jets, designed to operate 
as passenger planes in prime travel 
hours and as all-cargo carriers in night 
cargo service, thereby increasing air- 
craft utilization. 

Forty-nine jets are scheduled for 
delivery in 1967 — two DC-8F Jet 
Freighters, three Boeing 737s, 12 
Super DC-8s (DC-8-61s), 15 Boeing 
727QCs and 17 standard Boeing 727s. 
The Boeing 737 and the Super DC-8 
are new to United and the industry. 
Super DC-8s received early in 1967 
were placed in service between Cali- 
fornia-Hawaii. As the largest com- 
mercial jet built to date, it is almost 
188 feet long and its wingspan is 142 
feet. The cabin seats 198 passengers 
(28 first class and 170 coach) and its 
appointments express the latest in de- 
cor and comfort. There are three gal- 
leys and six cabin attendants. 

Delivery of short-range Boeing 737s 
will begin late in the year. These air- 
eraft, of which 50 are now on order, 
will eventually replace the remaining 
propeller planes in United’s fleet, com- 
pleting the last step toward all-jet op- 
erations. The short range capabilities 
of the B-737 will enable United to in- 
augurate jet service at the smaller air- 
ports. The Boeing 737 has two Pratt 
& Whitney JT8D-1 engines which pro- 
duce 36,000 pounds of takeoff thrust 
and cruise speed of 550-600 m.p.h. 
Depending on configuration, the cabin 
seats 90 to 111 passengers and the 
cargo capacity is 8,250 pounds. 


New Jet Orders 


Six additional DC-8F Jet Freighters, 
20 Super DC-8s and 10 Boeing 737s 
were ordered in 1966, increasing the 
total commitments for Super DC-8s 
to 25 and B-787s to 50. Also, a pre- 
vious order for Boeing 727s scheduled 
for delivery in 1968 was revised to 
provide that six of the 727s will be 
the elongated configuration. Delivery 
of the newly ordered Douglas jets will 
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United’s 
Current Fleet_| On | Speed | Typical Flight 


Aircraft Type nes \Feneed | Ordo M.P.H.| Range (miles) 
MAINLINERS 
ier / _ 
DC-8 42 | 6 | _~=*| 600 | 800-2600 
Super DC-8 1 24 | 600 | 1000-2600 
B-720 29 600 | 600-2100 
B-727 40 30 16 | 600 | 350-1700 oe 
B-7270C 15 15 | 600 | 300-1700 PASSENGER SERVICE — B-727QC 
B-727 (Elongated) 6 | 600 | 350-1400 
B-737 | 50 | 580 100-700 
B-747 5 | 640 | 1000-2600 
Caravelle 20 | 500 | 300-800 
SUPERSONIC 
Concorde 6 | 1450 | 1500-2600 
Boeing SST 6 | 1800 | 1500-2600 
TURBO-PROP 
Viscount : 43 330 100-600 
- PROPELLER 
DC-6B 40 300 100-700 
DC-6 29 300 100-700 
Convair 9 270 50-300 
FREIGHTERS 
JET 
DC-8F 9 6 | 600 | 1000-2600 
PROPELLER 
DC-6A 5 300 300-900 
TOTAL 267 51 134 


CONVERSION 


NIGHT CARGO SERVICE — B-727QC 


begin next fall and conclude during 
1968. The newly ordered Boeing 737s 
will be delivered in 1968-69. The Super 
DC-8 will provide still greater passen- 
ger-cargo capacity which will result in 
significantly increased economic effi- 
ciency in serving heavy traffic routes. 

To complement the Super DC-8 fleet, 
United also ordered five Boeing 747s 
for delivery in 1970, with options on 
five more for 1971. The B-747 is a 
subsonic giant, ordered for use on 
high density Mainland and California- 
Hawaii routes, operating from con- 
ventional runways at major airports. 
It will be 232 feet long, with wingspan 
of 196 feet. The cabin will seat 38 first 
class and 316 coach passengers and an 


upper compartment will seat eight ad- . 


ditional first class passengers. The 
aircraft will have a range of more 
than 5,000 miles and cruise speed of 
640 m.p.h. Maximum takeoff weight 
will be 680,000 pounds. 

Delivery positions were reserved for 
12 supersonic aircraft — six Concordes 
of Anglo-French manufacture and six 
of the type to be manufactured by 
The Boeing Company in a U.S. Gov- 
ernment development program. The 
Concorde will cruise at 1,450 m.p.h. 
and the U.S. supersonic at approxi- 
mately 1,800 m.p.h. The first Concorde 
delivery to United is scheduled for 
1973, followed by the U.S. supersonic 
several years later. These supersonic 
aircraft will be introduced on over- 
water routes between California-Ha- 
waii and can also be used on any other 
such routes your company may be 
awarded in the Pacific. 


Aircraft Maintenance 


Your company leads the industry in 
adopting maintenance methods which 
afford reduced unit costs while main- 
taining reliability. United, for ex- 
ample, was first to start operating un- 
der new FAA rules on “Maintenance 
Control by Reliability Methods.” 

Using these methods with constant 
selective testing and engineering im- 
provement, intervals between compo- 
nent overhauls are gradually increased. 

The rapidly increasing jet fleet has 
required extensive expansion of the 
engine shop and construction of a new 
plating shop at San Francisco. Air- 
frame dock facilities are being en- 
larged for future overhaul of the 
Super DC-8s. 

An ordering system with automated 
oral response has been installed to 
expedite requests for any of 170,000 
items in the spare parts inventory. 
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Order time has been cut in half and 
inventory costs reduced. 


Sales Efforts 


The improvement of United’s compet- 
itive position continued in 1966. Your 
company’s traffic growth continues to 
be significantly above that of the in- 
dustry. 

Through assessing and identifying 
new market opportunities, based on 
your company’s consumer research of 
travel and shipping patterns, sales 
efforts have been refined to take better 
advantage of the most profitable trends 
in passenger and cargo development. 
Further expansion of jet service and 
sales promotion in certain medium 
and long-haul markets has produced 
excellent results. 


Schedule Improvements 


Increase in capacity and improvement 
in timing of schedules were made in 
many important markets, with spe- 
cial attention to interline connecting 
flights. United’s jet service was in- 
augurated at 10 additional cities, in- 
cluding six in the Southeast. In ad- 
dition, your company scheduled its 
first nonstop service between Seattle- 
Baltimore/Washington, San Francisco- 
Boston and San Francisco-Omaha. 
During the peak summer season, 105 
weekly round trips were operated be- 
tween Hawaii and California; during 
the peak winter season, 84 weekly non- 
stop roundtrips between Great Lake 
cities and Florida. 

The delivery of 49 more jet aircraft 
in 1967 will allow continued expansion 
of both passenger and cargo services 
to meet significant market needs. 


In-Flight Service 


Many of the company’s transcontinen- 
tal and all Hawaiian flights offer en- 
tertainment, consisting of wide screen 
feature films in color and six channels 
of music selections. Sixty jet aircraft 
now have entertainment systems and 
the new Super DC-8s will be similarly 
equipped. 

To better merchandise the skills 
present in the company-owned flight 
kitchens, several meal courses during 
lunch or dinner are displayed on a cart 
adding eye appeal to our menu offer- 
ings. Cocktails were made available 
for sale to coach and economy class 
passengers at appropriate hours. Tick- 
ets are now being collected at the 
boarding area rather than on the air- 
craft to provide stewardesses with 
more time to serve passengers. 
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Curb-side check-in for passenger convenience. 


Terminal Buildings and Ticket Offices 


Master chefs prepare gourmet meals in United’s flight kitchens. 


United is constantly expanding and 
updating its terminal facilities and 
ticket offices including, among other 
innovations, walk-through baggage 
check-in, curb-side check-in, and air- 
craft parking arrangements which per- 
mit sheltered passenger boarding. 

Looking forward to the time when 
several hundred passengers will en- 
plane on a single flight, United has un- 
derwritten a study to determine the 
practicality of automating various 
steps in boarding procedures. The 
proposed system would include still 
further automation of such related 
boarding processes as_ reservations, 
ticketing, information services, fare 
collection and accounting. 

If the study indicates that auto- 
mated boarding procedures would be 
economically and technically feasible, 
prototype systems will be installed for 
passenger testing at selected sites. 


Cargo Service 


The Boeing 727QC (Quick Change) 
aircraft are serving the basic objec- 
tives which motivated United’s acqui- 
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sition of this type of convertible jet. 
Introduced in “quick change” service 
in September, the aircraft has in- 
creased the company’s all-cargo lift at 
New York, Newark, Boston, Hartford- 
Springfield, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Chi- 
cago, Denver and Seattle. Aside from 
augmenting cargo capacity in prime 
markets, it can exchange pallets with 
DC-8F Jet Freighters and accommo- 
date shipments too large for all-cargo 
DC-6A propeller planes, which are be- 
ing replaced by the Quick Change Jet. 

Air freight centers which incorpo- 
rate the latest advances in materials 
handling equipment and automated 
conveyor systems have been opened at 
San Francisco and Los Angeles simi- 
lar to those at Chicago, Cleveland and 
Detroit. Reflecting the dramatic in- 
crease in cargo volume, new air freight 
facilities also have been built at 
Hartford, Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
Structural modifications and _ instal- 
lation of equipment to handle jet 
freighters are planned for 1967 com- 
pletion at Buffalo, Rochester, Omaha, 
Denver, Salt Lake City, Portland and 
Seattle. 

United’s unique contract with Air 
Cargo, Inc. provides the assignment of 
exclusive trucks for pick-up and de- 
livery service to the company’s cargo 
customers at New York, Hartford- 
Springfield, Cleveland, Chicago, Den- 
ver and Seattle. A truck modified to 
accommodate jet freighter pallets has 
been added at Chicago and two simi- 
larly equipped vehicles will join the 
truck shuttle service which Air Cargo, 
Inc. operates for United between the 
Newark and J. F. Kennedy airports. 


Advertising and Promotion 


Fresh sparkle and impact were evident 
in 1966 advertising programs, employ- 
ing the now familiar theme, ,fly the 
ftiendly skies 9f United. For the first 
time, television became a major ad- 
vertising medium. Public awareness 
of United’s advertising has improved 
substantially. 

Imaginative campaigns were launch- 
ed to spotlight ‘““Red, White and Blue” 
service, Hawaiian travel, ‘Discover 
America” Excursions and United’s 
Personal Travel Card. A special pro- 
gram also was developed to point up 
the training, experience and friendli- 
ness of company personnel. 

Cargo advertising featured the 
“Handle with Extra Care” label, now 
established as the best recognized air 
freight tag in the industry. Two dis- 
tinctive forms of cargo advertisements 


were used — one, directed at general 
management, discussed the economics 


of air freight in terms of total dis- 


tribution costs; the other, aimed at 
freight management specialists, de- 
scribed United’s operating advantages 
in handling air shipments. 

Highlights of vacation and recrea- 
tion areas on United’s system were 
attractively captured in three travel 
films. Two of these productions — 
“Discover America” and “Discover 
Hawaii’ — are unique in their com- 
plete use of aerial photography. The 
third, “Yoo Hoo! I’m a Bird,” com- 
bines light humor with exciting views 
of skiing at major winter resorts in 
the West. 

Extensive promotion programs were 
developed in support of sales objec- 
tives, service features and jet fleet 
superiority. 


Centralized. Computer Services 


Preparations for United’s electronic 
information services network are pro- 
ceeding on schedule and upon comple- 
tion in 1968 it will be the most exten- 
sive communication and computer sys- 
tem in the business world. Computer 
services now conducted at several lo- 
cations will be centralized by the new 
system, excepting those required for 
financial purposes. Its wide range of 
capabilities will include reservations 
control, ticket issuance, freight billing, 
aircraft scheduling, management in- 
formation and market research. 
Construction of a building to house 
the central computer equipment was 
begun last summer adjoining the com- 
pany’s Executive Offices. When com- 
pleted in late 1967, the two-story struc- 
ture will provide 150,000 square feet 
of floor space. Meanwhile, some 200 
ticket and reservations offices are be- 
ing modified for installation of the new 
agent sets and ticketing equipment 
which will be directly connected with 
the centralized computer. In checking 
flight availabilities counter agents will 
immediately receive a complete visual 
presentation on a cathode ray tube. 


Personal Travel Credit Card 


United’s Personal Travel Credit Plan 
was inaugurated April 9 and popular 
acceptance has far exceeded expecta- 
tions. A survey of the users of this 
convenient credit indicates it is an im- 
‘portant source of new business. Your 
company expects to further broaden 
the pleasure travel market through 
continued promotion of this plan, 
exercising careful credit selectivity. 
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Transpacific Route Application 


United and seventeen other airlines 
are applicants in the Transpacific 
Route Investigation which has devel- 
oped into one of the most important 
route proceedings ever to come before 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. United 
has applied for extension of its present 
route from Hawaii to various markets 
of great promise in Asia and the South 
Pacific including Japan, Hong Kong, 
Southeast Asia, New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia. 

If such authority is granted, your 
company would be able to connect its 
domestic system and the Transpacific 
area with services via Hawaii or Cali- 
fornia, or both, as well as via the 
Great Circle routing in the North 
Pacific. Cities within the continental 
U.S. would, for the first time, have di- 
rectly competitive U.S. flag airline ser- 
vice to major points across the Pacific. 
In addition, many points on United’s 
system would receive their first single- 
carrier service to the Far East. 

A second part of your company’s 
Transpacific application is designed 
to improve the existing authority to 
operate between the Mainland and 
Hawaii. The proposed improvements 
include (1) removal of the present re- 
quirement that all of United’s Hawai- 
ian flights to and from the interior of 
the continental U.S. must stop at Los 
Angeles or San Francisco; (2) grant- 
ing of the right to provide nonstop 
service between San Diego and Hono- 
lulu and (3) granting of the right to 
serve Hilo, Hawaii. 

Hearings in the Transpacific Route 
Investigation are scheduled to begin 
early in 1967 and the Board is ex- 
pected to take considerable time in 
reaching a decision. In a separate 
expedited proceeding, the CAB will 
consider the possible award of tem- 
porary authority to United and the 
two other existing Mainland-Hawaii 
carriers to provide service to Hilo, 
pending final determination of the 
Transpacific case. 


Domestic Route Applications 


Of the major domestic route cases 
nearing conclusion, the most impor- 
tant to your company is the Pacific 
Northwest-Southwest Service Case. A 
final decision by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board is expected in the first half of 
1967 but, meanwhile, a CAB Examiner 
has recommended against United’s pro- 
posal to operate from Seattle to New 
Orleans via Denver, Dallas/Fort Worth 
and Houston. 
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In the reopened New York-Florida 
Case, United’s application to remove 
an existing restriction failed to re- 
ceive the endorsement of the Hearing 
Examiner. The restriction prohibits 
turnaround service between Boston 
and New York on the one hand and 
Baltimore/Washington on the other. 
The case is before the CAB awaiting 
a decision. 

Two cases relating to new service 
between Canada and this country have 
reached the decision phase. In one 
proceeding your company’s request to 
provide nonstop service between Van- 
couver and San Francisco/Los Angeles 
has been endorsed by the Examiner. 
United’s service has not been recom- 
mended in the other proceeding which 
involves nonstop authority between 
Toronto and Chicago/Los Angeles. De- 
cisions in both cases are subject to 
final approval by the President of the 
United States. 


The CAB has activated two other 
cases in which your company proposes 
an expansion of its route authority. 
One involves nonstop authority from 
Minneapolis/St. Paul to California. 
The other is concerned with the ques- 
tion of additional service between 
Chicago/Detroit/ Cleveland and Hous- 
ton/New Orleans via several major in- 
termediate points, such as Nashville 
and Memphis. Hearings in these cases 
are expected in 1967. 


The company has asked for author- 
ity to serve San Jose, California and 
to operate nonstop service between San 
Diego and eastern points. All flights 
between San Diego and points east 
are presently required to stop at Los 
Angeles. 


In January 1967 a favorable deci- 
sion was reached by the Board on the 
company’s proposal to operate nonstop 
flights between Spokane and Portland 
which will improve the ability to sched- 
ule service between Spokane and Cali- 
fornia. The Board also decided that 
the services of United as well as West 
Coast Airlines are required at Kugene, 
Medford and Salem. Your company 
had favored the deletion of its author- 
ity at those three cities. « 


Decision is still awaited in the pro- 
ceeding to transfer to Pacific Air Lines 
your company’s authority to serve 
Stockton, Modesto, Merced, Fresno, 
Visalia and Bakersfield, California. 
The initial recommendation of the Ex- 
aminer was to approve the transfer. 
However, the Board has reopened the 
proceeding to determine whether Pa- 
cific’s rather than United’s authority 


at Stockton, Fresno and Bakersfield 
should be suspended or terminated. 


Passenger Fares 


To further stimulate pleasure travel, 
particularly at off-peak periods, United 
successfully instituted two major pro- 
motional fare plans in 1966. 

On March 27 your company intro- 
duced a “Discover America” round 
trip excursion tariff which offers a 
discount of approximately 25 per cent 
from jet coach fares. The trip must 
be completed within 30 days but re- 
turn travel may not commence in the 
same calendar week. Travel under the 
excursion fares is not permitted dur- 
ing certain heavy travel seasons, holi- 
days and peak periods on week-ends. 
These fares apply to United’s entire 
system except between the West Coast 
and Hawaii. More than 954,000 pas- 
sengers traveled approximately 960,- 
000,000 revenue passenger miles under 
the excursion fare discounts in 1966. 
This is equal to 7 per cent of the 
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year’s passenger traffic since the in- 
ception of this discount tariff. 

“Youth Fares” instituted early in 
1966 offer a 50 per cent reduction in 
jet coach fares for persons 12 through 
21 years of age. Such travelers are 
boarded on a space available basis 
after regular fare passengers and mil- 
itary standbys. These fares do not 
apply during holiday traffic peaks and 
only a 25 per cent reduction applies 
between the West Coast and Hawaii. 
Over 438,000 youths took advantage of 
this travel bargain in 1966 and flew 
more than 315,000,000 revenue passen- 
ger miles. 


Mail Rate Investigation 


In late 1965 a 10 per cent reduction 
was made in the basic rate of compen- 
sation which airlines receive from the 
Post Office Department for carrying 
air mail, to continue in effect through 
December 31, 1966. The CAB also in- 
stituted an investigation to establish 
a fair and reasonable rate for air car- 
riage of mail beginning January 1, 
1967. United’s position is that the 
current rate is fair and a further 
reduction is unwarranted. Hearings 
have been concluded and the CAB Ex- 
aminer has recommended a rate for the 
trunkline industry of approximately 33 
cents per ton mile or about one cent 
less than the current rate. The Board’s 
decision is expected shortly. 


Blocked Space Cargo Service 


The controversy over the right of com- 
bination freight and passenger car- 
riers to offer volume discount blocked 
space cargo service was settled when 
the U.S. Supreme Court refused to 
review the earlier decision of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals. The decision of the 
latter was that the CAB has the author- 
ity to restrict the offering of blocked 
space service to the all-cargo carriers. 


Military Contract Operations 


In connection with the war in Vietnam, 
United resumed military contract ser- 
vices in the Pacific last June, flying to 
Saigon, Bangkok and other points in 
Southeast Asia. DC-8s and DC-8F Jet 
Freighters assigned to this operation 
carry personnel and high-priority car- 
go for the Military Airlift Command. 

This is the third time in 25 years 
that United has performed military 
contract services in the Pacific. Your 
company’s pilots flew more than 50,- 
000,000 miles in transpacific military 
operations to the Far East during 
World War II and the Korean War. 
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Personnel 


Over and above the finest equipment, 
the most valuable ingredient in air 
transportation is carefully chosen, 
fully qualified and well trained person- 
nel. This has always been your com- 
pany’s philosophy. No compromise 
has been made even though in 1966 it 
was necessary to interview more than 
200,000 applicants in order to hire 
9,500 new employees. At year-end the 
personnel total was 40,774. Their av- 
erage level of experience is eight and 
one-half years. 


Employee Training 


Training programs of all kinds were 
enlarged because of the influx of new 
personnel and delivery of new jet air- 
erait: 

Some 725 newly hired flight officers 
were instructed at the Denver flight 
training center. Construction of a new 
flight training center, which the City 
and County of Denver is building for 
lease to United, was begun in August. 
When completed in mid-1968, this fa- 
cility will provide 30,000 square feet 
of classroom space, will house 18 to 
20 flight simulators and provide space 
for offices and shops. 

In addition to the standard training 
which prepared 1,400 new steward- 
esses for flight duties last year, two 
thousand experienced stewardesses re- 
ceived a new kind of training designed 
to increase sensitivity to individual 
passenger needs. Capacity of the Ed- 
ucation and Training Center at Chi- 
cago, where all United stewardesses 
are trained, will be greatly enlarged 
upon completion of an eight-story an- 
nex in 1967. The first four floors will 
be available this spring. 

Apprentice training of mechanics, 
previously limited to San Francisco, 
is being planned at Chicago in co- 
operation with the U.S. Department 
of Labor under the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act. 

The company’s Education and Train- 
ing Department also joined the De- 
partment of Labor, the State of Illinois 
and a high school district in an experi- 
mental program to train 20 ramp ser- 
vicemen at Chicago O’Hare Airport. 
Success of the eight-week session may 
lead to its expansion in 1967. 


Capital Investment 


To remain competitive and meet the 
expanding demand for air transporta- 
tion, your company must constantly 
provide its employees with up-to-date 
equipment and tools. Large sums are 


required to furnish new equipment 
and the company must remain profit- 
able in order to obtain the necessary 
new capital. 

In 1963 total investment was $6385,- 
400,000, or $19,921 per employee. At 
the end of 1966, total investment had 
increased to $1,207,700,000, or $30,914 
per employee. Thus, an additional in- 
vestment of $350,600,000 was required 
for the 31,896 employee jobs that ex- 
isted in 1963. In addition, $221,700,000 
was required for the 7,171 new em- 
ployee jobs created since 1963. 


Suggestion Program 


United’s suggestion program, now in 
its 27th year, is recognized as the most 
productive in the industry. Ideas sub- 
mitted in 1966 brought awards of 
$142,800 to 4,182 employees. Their 
suggestions represent annual company 
savings of over $1,400,000. Some of 
the ideas are expected to be beneficial 
for three to five years. 


Retirement Income Program 


Approximately 23,200 employees, or 
84 per cent of those eligible, are par- 
ticipating in the retirement income 
program; at year-end 983 retirees were 
receiving annuities. Total assets of the 
program, valued at cost, amounted to 
$262,446,000 at December 31. Market 
value of the assets approximated the li- 
ability estimated by actuaries for ben- 
efits accrued by participants through 
the end of the year. Company contri- 
butions to the pension plan amounted 
to $21,190,000 in 1966. 


Labor Relations 


United and four other airlines signed 
three-year agreements with the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists 
upon termination of a 48-day strike. 
Agreements also were signed with the 
Air Line Pilots Association, repre- 
senting flight instructors, and with the 
Transport Workers Union, represent- 
ing flight navigators. 

Contracts applying to pilots and 
stewardesses are in negotiation, along 
with agreements applying to flight sim- 
ulator operators and company guards. 


Management Changes 


The field organization of the Mar- 
keting and Services Administration 
was strengthened by naming a vice 
president of sales and services, R. F. 
Dorsey, and eight regional vice presi- 
dents of sales and services. The latter 
are: A. J. Schoepf, Eastern; H. W. 
Furman, Southeast; W. E. McGarry, 


Great Lakes; M. E. Innes, Midwest; 
D. H. Robertson, Mountain; J. F. Long, 
Southwest; J. Y. Meyer, Western; and 
R. L. Mangold, Northwest. F. A. Brown 
was elected vice president - services 
planning and H. J. Merchant vice pres- 
ident - sales planning. 

I. E. Sommermeyer was named sen- 
ior vice president - flight operations 
succeeding D. R. Petty who became 
senior vice president - special assign- 
ment. J. M. Hodgson became vice 
president - air traffic and safety; N. F. 
Timper, vice president - flight proce- 
dures and training; L. L. Treece, vice 
president - flying. 

C. E. Haneline became vice presi- 
dent - operations planning. 

Stuart T. McAlister was named vice 
president - property; Robert G. Samp- 
son, regional vice president - property, 
Chicago, and Herbert C. Godfrey, Jr., 
regional vice president - property, New 
York. 

R. F. Ahrens, senior vice president 
and assistant to the chairman of the 
board, retired after more than 39 years 
of service. O. C. Enge, vice president - 
customer services development, retired 
after more than 35 years of service. 


In Memoriam 


QO. T. Larson, vice president - customer 
services - West, died in Denver, Colo- 
rado on June 13, 1966. Mr. Larson 
began his aviation career with the air- 
ways division of the U.S. Weather 
Bureau in 1926 and joined United as 
a meteorologist at Omaha in 1929. He 
was appointed assistant to the vice 
president of operations in 1944 and 
subsequently served as assistant vice 
president - operations, assistant vice 
president - transportation services, 
general manager of ground services 
and vice president of ground services. 
He assumed the position of vice presi- 
dent - customer services - West in 1961. 
His contributions to your company and 
the airline industry over the past 37 
years have been of great significance. 
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iaeay 
UNITED STATEMENTS OF FINANCIAL POSITION 
ea 


® as of December 31 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS: 


WUTC EA UMMA, EU COM co oonoccccconoccgbbusoovodusesoususc 
Receivables, less allowance for doubtful accounts.................. 


Flight equipment expendable parts, at average cost, less 
obsolescence allowance (1966, $5,418,996; 1965, $5,531,316).......... 


Maintenance and operating supplies, at average cost................ 
Prepaid €xpensess.icice. sn cccseraecea eer RRR ea cc: o> One eee coe 


OPERATING PROPERTY AND EQUIPMENT: 


Flight equipment, at: cost..n.. 0.6. se ae eee. + os cee etaee 
Less — Accumulated depreciation... 22s cuca. «+ «smectite 


Advances on flight equipment purchase contracts.................... 


Other property, and ‘equipment; -aticostemrr. ck. ....07snee seme 
Less — Accumulated: depreciation 27.4.5 ameter: « 5 eee eee 


OTHER ASSETS: 


Jet aircraft introductory costs, being amortized..................... 
Investments: andiimiscellaneous.2...24.- 5056 tae -- nee ee 


NOTES: 


1966 


40,756,478 
206,338,150 
117,374,760 


39,677,871 
8,879,740 
6,023,958 


419,050,957 


916,041,806 
357,480,818 


558,960,988 


129,128,621 


687,689,609 


168,491,607 


75,543,471 


92,948,136 


780,637,745 


1,067,453 
6,947,196 


8,014,649 
$1,207,703,351 


1965 


$, 32,/91,195 
144,035,469 
89,093,366 


28,373,466 
7,994,368 
6,361,708 


$308,649,572 


$816,988,686 
335,675,540 


$481,313,146 


104,119,907 


$585,433,053 


$144,411,898 


71,321,928 


$ 73,089,970 


$658,523,023 


$ 2,388,623 
5,154,571 


$ 7,543,194 
$974,715,789 


Commitments for purchase of aircraft and other capital equipment approximated $646,306,000 at December 31, 1966 after 


deducting $129,128,621 advance payments on flight equipment. 


Annual rentals under lease agreements covering six DC-8 and 23 B-727 aircraft, expiring in 1975 and 1978 respectively, are 


approximately $13,610,000 (excludes rentals for aircraft under short-term lease). 


Minimum annual rentals for leases of real property expiring after December 31, 1969 are approximately $12,270,000. 


LIABILITIES AND STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 


Long-term debt maturing within one year..................0 sees eee 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities........................0-- 
Customer deposits under Air Travel Plan...................-. 22 eee ee 
Advance sales of tickets for transportation...............--.--.0008: 
Accrued =FederalincOmen taxes. oar cis. c.cis + Some cares pieleue s aseeore gee he 
Acciucdminterestaonmlong-tenmnGdebtasmcces] sameeren carn ee beer 


LONG-TERM DEBT: 


Bie ocusinking sunasdebenturesi due: 196705... ames ccs < «se ema toe 
8347or Sinking: fund debentures due 19745... Si artec nn es os owen fa 
AesinkingmunGsdebentunes due 98]... . 1. .cneee so..s-s..cneeeenee 
4% convertible subordinated debentures due 1990................... 
444% convertible subordinated debentures due 1976................. 
5% convertible subordinated debentures due 1991................... 
BO GmOLESa UCR V OOS eroee stele cate ory. etest cis ate: Sao Ree vlna oer dae enetens ore 
HT OMMOLES RELIC TE DOO meee er ryote. e cclc cake ce GMM che < e's os game er en ae 


RESERVES: 


Accumulated provision for self-insured risks.................0-0--05 
Deferred: Federal InCome: taxes sc ccc. oo wx wa cee ovens oe ots oie hire oie clls'es 


STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY: 
Cumulative preferred stock, $100 par value; authorized 600,000 shares; 
52% series of 1960, outstanding 135,150 shares (see note below)... 


Common stock, $5 par value; authorized 50,000,000 shares 
(see note below); outstanding 16,586,686 shares.................... 
Additional wea DitaleinVESte dime: oe ects: eG anes co etn sae eect hese 


Retained earnings — Under terms of financing agreements $47,854,138 
is not available for cash dividends on common stock.............. 


1966 


$ 10,592,000 
130,955,279 
8,893,975 
26,084,780 
7,506,160 
5,657,793 


$ 189,689,987 


$ — 
10,500,000 
112,000,000 
41,247,900 
103,420,200 
60,000,000 
175,000,000 


$ 502,168,100 


$ 5,294,208 
90,180,557 


$ 95,474,765 


$ 13,515,000 


82,933,430 
209,653,133 


114,268,936 


$ 420,370,499 
$1,207,703,351 


Redemption of 4,770 shares of cumulative preferred stock is required annually by June 1. 
At December 31, 1966, 3,718,320 shares of common stock were reserved for the conversion of convertible subordinated 


debentures and 111,702 shares for the exercise of stock purchase warrants. 


1965 


$ 2,592,000 
118,345,757 
8,826,794 
21,939,090 
13,241,425 
5,386,408 


$170,331,474 


$ 1,592,000 
11,500,000 
120,000,000 
66,358,100 
1,366,000 
60,000,000 
175,000,000 


$435,816,100 


$ 3,754,336 
19;551,907 


$ 83,305,893 


$ 13,992,000 


68,799,450 
111,251,986 


91,218,886 


$285,262,322 
$974,715,789 


CASH GENERATED 
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UNITED 
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STATEMENTS OF EARNINGS 
for the years ended December 31 


OPERATING REVENUES: 


PasSenGe tare: . «eine iis ee eae ree eae 
FrGiShtsaccees:,... . Gapeirert a prota treme 


EXDIeSSaerrce:. . :-deiicore entree eater 
Othemreventic, Nether rere 
Mutual ait... .. cmesrceta sets oe ort eee 


OPERATING EXPENSES: 


Flying and ground operations.............. 
Maintenance...) acm aeeee cme cece 
Depreciation and amortization............. 
Sales-and advertising .etec a eae 
General and administrative................ 


EARNINGS FROM OPERATIONS 


before income taxes..................... 


OTHER DEDUCTIONS (INCOME), NET: 


Interest on long-term debt................. 
Interestiincome :< ces seerwnc cece ee ee 
Interest.capitalized=- se eee 
Othe RGnetiee.«...«aswcakeelte Ee ya eee cee 


EARNINGS before income taxes............ 
INCOME TAXES on above earnings......... 
NET EARNINGS ...2c:.27. ee ree 
GAIN ON SALE OF AIRCRAFT after tax.. 


NET EARNINGS AND GAIN ON SALE 


OF AIRCRAFT... oat weaee sates 


NOTES: 


1966 


$734,184,424 
64,408,163 
25,837,917 
6,817,961 
7,684,711 
17,969,395 


$856,902,571 


$438,499,052 
150,580,247 
69,658,973 
89,495,814 
37,127,841 


$785,361,927 


$ 71,540,644 


$ 19,663,677 
(9,828,848) 


1,022,766 


$ 10,857,595 


$ 60,683,049 
24,068,594 


$ 36,614,455 
1,694,002 


$ 38,308,457 


1965 


$710,427,792 
46,227,319 
23,439,437 
7,562,787 
5,878,604 
(776,525) 


$792,759,414 


$394,364,180 
141,583,578 
61,761,648 
78,110,539 
30,404,588 


$706,224,533 


$ 86,534,881 


$ 15,440,515 
(3,622,790) 
(2,558,365) 
( 264,008) 


$: 8,995,302 


Sc7 7,039,929 
31,773,000 


$ 45,766,529 


$ 45,766,529 


Investment tax credits realized reduced income taxes for 1966 by $4,977,000 ($5,302,000 in 1965). 


At December 31, 1966, unused investment tax credits approximated $16,137,000. 


Revisions in certain actuarial factors in determining pension plan requirements reduced costs 


in 1965 by $4,700,000, after income taxes. 


Le 
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STATEMENTS OF ADDITIONAL CAPITAL INVESTED AND RETAINED EARNINGS 


for the years ended December 31 


ADDITIONAL CAPITAL INVESTED 


Baahcev ar Deg iniihies Ol, VOah det. < orn acc 4c eM k's Scone teanee Aes ccosrea. 
Add — Amount arising from sale of common stock................... 


Balanced end Or Vednesm ite koe occ) haa cbs oBate ss ner ree 


RETAINED EARNINGS 


Balancesat Decinning Ole Year castes. cast ses SOMECa sy Oso con oon eetetes 


Add — Net earnings and gain on sale of aircraft per 
ACCOMPANVINSeSeALMIE be ee soir, Sen oy hegre EIR cn cries sic. d Onspeed 


Deduct — Cash dividends on 512% preferred stock — 
SS, DU RPS ESTAS teen ere tesce cuies sia sin MRIs wh ahs oes GE 


Cash dividends on common stock — $ .9375 per share in 
1966 and $ .875 in 1965 (adjusted for 2 for 1 stock split)... 


Balance at end of year — Under terms of financing agreements 
$47,854,138 is not available for cash dividends on common stock... 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS AND 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
UNITED AIR LINES, INC.: 


1966 


$111,251,986 
98,401,147 


$209,653,133 


$ 91,218,886 


38,308,457 


$129,527,343 


$ 756,443 


14,501,964 


$ 15,258,407 


$114,268,936 


1965 


$103,784,636 
7,467,350 


$111,251,986 


$ 58,057,129 


45,766,529 


$103,823,658 


$ 782,678 


11,822,094 


$ 12,604,772 


$ 91,218,886 


We have examined the statements of financial position of United Air Lines, Inc. (a Delaware 
corporation) as of December 31, 1966 and 1965, and the related statements of earnings, addi- 
tional capital invested and retained earnings for the years ended those dates. Our examination 
was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included 
such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we considered 


necessary in the circumstances. 


In our opinion, the accompanying statements of financial position and statements of earn- 
ings, additional capital invested and retained earnings present fairly the financial position of 
United Air Lines, Inc. as of December 31, 1966 and 1965, and the results of its operations for 
the years ended those dates, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles con- 


sistently applied during the periods. 


Chicago, Illinois 
February 10, 1967 
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10 YEAR STATEMENT OF EARNINGS 
for the years ended December 31 


figures shown in thousands 1966 165 "64 63 ’62 61 60 ’59 "58 5] 


OPERATING REVENUE 


Passengers 2.4 ee rer a ey nian eee $734,185 | $710,428 | $599,566 | $562,595 | $542,732 | $454,047 | $341,134 | $295,052 | $288,052 | $254,117 
Brelghiteyesmer tus. ati on enero sith Connee oer ee tet ea 64,408 46,227 37,049 30,172 28,064 23,040 17,939 17,088 15e217 12,507 
Malle: het. seo eee pees amie ee ec haere 25,838 23,439 20,783 19,509 18,693 17,112 12,818 10,907 10,817 9,783 
EX DISS ase Potte oo A tears eu eus ne ne Uae cds ae ae 6,818 7,563 6,774 6,381 6,527 oy /Als! 4 365 4146 3,793 3,197 
Othernet¥ocet ee re a eee eres. inne. 25,654 5,102 5,225 4207 (1,763) 2,307 2,891 2,032 (1,058) 2,343 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


Flying and ground operations................... $438,499 | $394,364 | $331,300 | $319,721 | $305,419 | $262,121 | $190,191 | $165,976 | $155,641 | $142,855 
Maintenancetam sa erteer ser nere nee 150,580 | 141,583 | 127,279 | 115,000; 109,862 92,494 71,314 57,946 
Depreciation and amortization................... 69,659 61,762 59,889 63,883 69,536 62,335 46,337 27,291 
SalesiandiadventiSin Genes sae r re eeee ener 89,496 78,110 69,577 61,103 60,655 52,159 39,501 29,198 
General and administrative..................... 37,128 30,405 26,879 25,697 24,200 19,744 16,311 14,359 13,510 12,345 
$785,362 | $706,224 | $614,924 | $585,404 | $569,672 | $488,853 | $363,654 | $308,327 | $286,263 | $269,635 

EARNINGS FROM OPERATIONS............. $ 86,535 | $ 54,473 | $ 37,460 | $ 24,581 | $ 13,366 | $ 15,493 | $ 20,898 | $ 30,553 | $ 12,312 
Othermdeductionssn Clamemen arene re ee 8,995 9,911 9,258 11,850 9,271 4,860 (208) 2,192 1,850 
Gain on sale of aircraft after tax................. ~- 1,154 698 1,388 1,673 4,527 3,563 548 3,022 
Federal and state income taxes.................. 31,773 18,384 14,188 6,390 2,075 3,989 10,870 14,009 5,596 
NET EARNINGS and Gain on Sale of Aircraft. .| $ 38,308 | $ 45,767 | $ 27,332 | $ 14,712 $ 11,171 | $ 13,799 | $ 14,300 | $ 7,888 
Less: 

Cash dividends on preferred stock............. 756 783 809 835 — _ — — 

Cash dividends on common stock.............. 14,502 11,822 9,815 2,857 2,007 1,880 1,760 1,648 
EARNINGS REINVESTED IN THE BUSINESS | $ 23,050 | $ 33,162 | $ 16,708 | $ 11,020) $ 4,357] $ 1,014] $ 9,164} $11,919 | $ 12540 | $ 6240 
Add: 

Amounts paid in by stockholders and net earn- 

ings of previous years reinvested in the business.| 397,320 | 252,100 | 225,337} 212,146} 178,658} 177,870| 138880} 126,328 | 118100 | 111,532 


LEAVING A BALANCE OWNED 
BY THE STOCKHOLDERS.................. $420,370 | $285,262 | $242,045 | $223,166 | $183,015 | $178,884 | $148,044 | $138,247 | $130,640 | $117,772 


These statements reflect the merged operations of United and Capital from June 1, 1961. 


ere! 
NITED 10 YEAR STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL POSITION 


® as of December 31 

figures shown vn thousands 1966 65 64 63 ’62 61 ’60 "59 58 5). 

ASSETS 

Current assets — 

GashandisecuniticSasemere ere er eee ee $ 247,094 | $176,827 | $ 28,521 | $ 31,725 | $ 34,635 | $ 30,004} $ 32,735 | $ 31,303 | $ 52,613 | $ 57,840 

RECCIVADIES pamecee tte et eke hie tu ence 117,375 89,093 80,609 71,105 72,060 75,881 52,853 43,630 44 334 34,350 

Maintenance and operating supplies............. 48,558 36,368 33,933 29,026 ZION 27,511 18,583 10,756 SEY) 8,385 

PrepaldvexpenseSasee recat Aacaner cra. 6,024 6,362 3,821 2,243 3,977 2,545 2,612 2,030 1,298 1,195 
$ 419,051 | $308,650 | $146,884 | $134,099 | $138,463 | $135,941 | $106,783 | $ 87,719 | $106,182 | $101,770 

Operating property and equipment, net........... 780,638 | 658,523 577,034 | 497,170} 487,768 | 499,838) 392,032 | 300,859 | 224525 180,329 

Otnemasseisserreretis vette tees: ares 8,014 7,543 6,193 4122 4552 8,919 9,997 6,011 2,240 3,807 


TOTALLASSE LO ty, fia bones seis peice $1,207,703 aa | 716 | baa 111 mae 391 | $630,783 Sea ew 698} $508,812 Bae? 589 $882,907, 947 | $285,906 


LIABILITIES 

CURTent ADO van aktnitee cnc tanh eecen nee $ 189,690 | $170,332 | $132,308 | $127,019 | $119,097 | $112,627} $ 85,527 | $ 77,514 | $ 73,131 | $ 60,971 
Ong teniideD tage sie Aecp sac condos ss 502,168 | 435,816 | 281,170 | 224,762) 279,352 | 309,944} 242,052 | 148,644) 111,636 93,328 
RESCINES amare cmon er tiseersi td ae act. Sy. iensiat 95,475 83,306 74,588 60,444 49,319 43 243 33,189 30,184 17,540 13,835 


$ 787,333 | $689,454 | $488,066 | $412,225 | $447,768 | $465,814} $360,768 | $256,342 | $202,307 | $168,134 


STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 


PIE CLROCISIOCK a No etite tne toe eer bi. sree s $ 13,515 | $ 13,992 | $ 14,469} $ 14,946] $ 15,423) $ 15,900 $ — 

COMMONISIGCK Seer n eee dence oh tars ae ieee ac 82,933 68,799 65,734 64,842 53,254 50,062 : ’ 36,878 34,608 
Additional capital invested...................... 209,653 | 111,252} 103,785 | 102,029 76,202 71,303 é : 42,507 38,947 
RetaimedsearitingSina. see ss foacnde hts dace: 114,269 91,219 58,057 41,349 38,136 41,619 ; B1EZ 55 44217 


$ 420,370 | $285,262 | $242,045 | $223,166 | $183,015 | $178,884} $148,044 | $138,247 | $130,640 | $117,772 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND 
STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY................... $1,207,703 | $974,716 | $730,111 | $635,391 | $630,783 | $644,698] $508,812 | $394,589 | $332,947 | $285,906 
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SEATED LEFT TO RIGHT: 


STANDING LEFT TO RIGHT: 


Martin C. Ansorge, Direc- 
tor Emeritus, who served 
as a Director of United Air 


Lines for 30 years, passed 
away on February 4, 1967. 


G. E. Keck « Aksel Nielsen e 


C. F. Mcerlean 
Vernon Stouffer 
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Thomas F. Gleed 
R. E. Johnson 


Curtis Barkes 


Gardner Cowles * H. Templeton Brown « Justin W. Dart * General Lauris Norstad 


Marvin Whitlock * Paul A. Bissinger * John J. Mitchell » 


10 year comparative statistics ... inside gatefold >» 


DIRECTORS 


CURTIS BARKES Executive Vice President - Finance and Property G. E. KECK President 


PAUL A. BISSINGER President, Bissinger & Co., San Francisco C. F. McCERLEAN 
H. TEMPLETON BROWN Partner, Mayer, Friedlich, Spiess, Tierney, JOHN J. MITCHELL 


Brown & Platt, Chicago 
‘ AKSEL NIELSEN Chairman of the Board - Mort e Investments Co. 
President, Cowles Communications, Inc., New York Denver aaa 


President, Rexall Drug & Chemical Company, GENERAL LAURIS NORSTAD President, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
Los Angeles New York 


Gleed and Company, Seattle VERNON STOUFFER 
MARVIN WHITLOCK 


Executive Vice President and General Manager 


Investments, Santa Barbara 
GARDNER COWLES 
JUSTIN W. DART 


THOMAS F, GLEED 
R. E. JOHNSON 


President, Stouffer Foods Corporation, Cleveland 


Senior Vice President - Marketing and Services Senior Vice President - Operations 


OFFICERS 


G. E. KECK 


President 


S. P. MARTIN 
Secretary of the Corporation 
and Assistant to President 


FINANCE AND PROPERTY 


CURTIS BARKES 
Executive Vice President - 


Assistant Secretaries Finance and Property 


R. A. Dimpfl 
W. D. Dil 
ilworth Vice Presidents - 
D. R. PETTY R. E. BRUNO - and Treasurer 


Senior Vice President - Special Assignment 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


R. M. RUDDICK 
Vice President - Assistant to President 


BELFORD BROWN - Vice President - 
Corporate Affairs - San Francisco 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


D. V. O'LEARY - Purchasing and Stores 
D. C. MEENAN - Facilities and Property 
S. T. MCALISTER - Property 


Regional Vice Presidents - Property 
H. C. GODFREY, JR. - New York 
R. G. SAMPSON - Chicago 


J. L. WATSON Comptroller-R. H, ROBERTSON 
Vice President 
Assistant Vice Presidents - 
PERSONNEL 
. J. MCMAH - 
C. M. MASON N. J. MCMAHON - Purchasing and Stores 


Senior Vice President R. S. TWIST - Property 


D. S. RITNER - Vice President - 
Employee Development 


LAW 
E. 0. FENNELL 
Senior Vice President 


Auditor- R. A. PORTER 


Assistant Treasurer - G. H. REEDER 
Assistant Treasurer - F. A. BICKEL 
Assistant Comptroller - J. L. SEMPLE 


C. F. MCERLEAN 


Executive Vice President 
and 
General Manager 


ECONOMIC PLANNING 


OPERATIONS 
MARVIN WHITLOCK 
Senior Vice President 


C. M. CHRISTENSON 
Assistant Vice President 


MARKETING AND SERVICES 


R. E. JOHNSON 
Senior Vice President 


R. W. HARDESTY - Assistant Vice President 


A. M. de VOURSNEY 
Senior Vice President 


W. E. ALBERTS - Vice President - 
Management Services and Controls 


OPERATIONS PLANNING 


Vice Presidents - 


BLAINE COOKE - Marketing Services 

F, A. BROWN - Services Planning 

H, J. MERCHANT - Sales Planning 

F. W. HECKEL - Advertising 

B. B. GRAGG - Marketing and Services Controls 


R. F. DORSEY - Sales and Services 


Regional Vice Presidents - Sales and Services 
A. J. SCHOEPF - Eastern 
H. W. FURMAN - Southeast 
W. E. McGARRY - Great Lakes 
M. E. INNES - Midwest 
D. H. ROBERTSON - Mountain 
J. F. LONG - Southwest 
J. Y. MEYER - Western 
R. L. MANGOLD - Northwest 


ENGINEERING AND MAINTENANCE 

W. C. MENTZER - Senior Vice President 
Vice Presidents - 

W. E. RHOADES - Engineering 

P. A. WOOD - Base Maintenance 


FLIGHT OPERATIONS 
I. E. SOMMERMEYER 
Senior Vice President 
Vice Presidents - 
L. L. TREECE - Flying 
J. M. HODGSON - Air Traffic and Safety 


N. F. TIMPER - Flight Procedures and 
Training 


LINE MAINTENANCE 


E. P. BUCKTHAL - Vice President 


P. A. FRUEHAUF 
Assistant Vice President 


C. E. HANELINE - Vice President 
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UNITED 
aes 


OPERATING 


PERSONNEL 


10 YEAR COMPARATIVE STATISTICS 


1966 65 64 ’63 62 61 60 po 58 


FINANCIAL 


Net working capital at 12/31 (000’s) 


Seytucbemeter cen: $ 229,361 $ 138,318 $ 14,576 $ 7,080 $ 19,366 $ 23,314 $ 21,256 $ 10,205 $ 33,051 
Capital expenditures (000’s) 


SSS FBI CPOE Beta 193,120 153,502 55,585 146,411 147,115 113,908 75,240 


Per common share — Adjusted for stock dividends 
and 1966 two-for-one stock split: 
Net earnings (includes gain on sale of aircraft). .| $ 2.44 
Cash dividends paid 
Stock dividends 


Shares outstanding at 12/31: 
Preferred 


135,150 


139,920 144,690 149,460 154,230 159,000 


Common — Adjusted for 1966 stock split.........+. 16,586,686 13,759,890 13,146,892 12,968,422 10,650,832 10,012,356 8,434,412 7,892,140 7,375,544 
Number of common stockholders .............. 41,214 28,017 28,933 28,269 29,118 28,715 25,862 25,341 23,887 
Operating earnings as % of revenues ........... 8.3% 10.9% 8.1% 6.0% 4.1% 2.7% 4.1% 6.3% 10.5% 


Revenue as % of invested capital .............. 91.8% 109.5% 127.3% 138.3% 126.4% 101.2% 96.6% 113.7% 130.9% 


Mileage, passenger and ton mile 
figures shown in thousands 


Revenue airplane miles flown ................. 246,001 241,440 206,260 194,972 186,150 155,678 120,969 127,476 135,514 
Revenue passenger miles ..............-.00- 13,387,538 12,384,683 10,060,980 9,190,879 8,453,033 7,356,506 5,793,602 5,160,757 5,213,856 
REVemUespaSSEMREIs mem taeacs cc) tateysteys ts,s. cio leievetmisiteie 18,333 17,340 14,630 ILS 7/1 9/ 12,877 10,938 Sylaal 7p2% 7,276 
Availablesseatamilesicnscrrcatscioic4-- <'ey-<1c\4/0's10)l0 23,252,306 22,387,519 18,670,200 17,110,072 15,769,811 12,662,770 8,880,813 7,721,576 8,089,658 
Availablestonamll CSmemercimerc rete ct-1s, serch «otal ate! 3,375,657 SA 7 677 2,580,846 2,207,557 2,083,669 Iv AWEISY/ 1,202,608 1,023,900 1,062,602 
REVEMUCBLOME AICS pemerter nets ct ar-1 1s 2's ao <veke ttllc''s ave 1,710,625 1,512,266 1,217,143 1,091,389 1,016,158 878,215 687,690 617,446 614,271 
Passenpen tOMpOUleSmererets Actor. tole ct. tele tereyers tors 1,282,358 1,187,727 965,738 882,923 812,384 707,379 558,030 497,181 502,446 
CUES: < o.acog toe Gemens CEO cer 325,380 231,114 171,493 133,459 130,481 103,644 78,922 75,209 67,995 
Mailiton, mileSmaaeerctrer tte < ote cto <> si lelclislestos 83,770 73,084 62,085 58,413 55,994 52,138 39,202 33,055 32,805 


SjoueeS poly Miles seookopyeceurannocossece 19,117 20,341 17,827 16,594 W299 15,054 11,536 12,001 11,025 


Percent of scheduled miles flown 
Passeniceln OaAdmacCtOhmertenacicte sic oe +s cievete ce lstelels 
PEWOEIel TEA? oc un nclocune eoOmomGD POG CaUaUaUGC 


Passenger revenue per passenger mile 


Revenue per ton mile of payload: 
Passengers reece: © ros eel evelel sis) eiens) ous sie rsirs 
SHEN Bale pomocy sO Boon UU EC EDOO OOOO Out 
(MU) 6 RR] len. ctr 6 ScebIa Gece ebro Boe Crown OR ORC 
EXDNESS semen eiaicusiciene vetsaneras (* eretovereysiicl os 
PETES @ oc clo &.0 Geo CGO 6 CacIICIONQrond Ons CCE 


Operating expense: 
erye Haves ela MIE? jocgceoduoon0adnb Oude 
PepmavallablentonamlGmeeictaers sts sleretereteroricns 


Number of aircraft in fleet at 12/31 


Average number of employees .....-.--++++++-. 
Employee wages and benefits (000’s) 
Investment in assets per employee 


$ 328,549 
$927,902 


$ 260,085 
$ 19,835 


$ 221,336 
$25 523,037 


169,357 
22,663 


Weyl aly/s} 
19,032 


137,694 
16,308 


These statistics reflect the merged operations 
of United and Capital from June 1, 1961. 
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6,921,620 
24,442 


4.4% 
132.4% 


130,370 
4,868,307 
6,648 
7,536,986 
1,000,733 
565,890 
469,134 
57,448 
29,754 
9,554 


97.7% 
64.6% 
56.6% 


.052 


042 
.218 
329 
celets: 
A494 


476 
.269 


185 


20,604 
127,575 
13,876 


